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EDITORIAL 


Inspired no doubt by recent successful meetings in London 
ind a growing membership (especially in the United States), our 
Shavian confidence grows as we prepare for the Centenary Cele- 
brations of 1956. The discriminating reader will attribute, quite 
rightly, the more attractive layout and increased size of THE 
SHAVIAN No. 5 to this same confidence. The contents of the 
present issue are a good indication of our augmenting strength 
and breadth of interests ; we are particularly delighted to include 
our first “ serial,” the Open Letter from Professor E. J. West, 
which when completed will run to about eighteen pages of this 
journal. Later instalments will have much quotation from GBS 
himself. 


Special Centenary Publication 

The Committee is hard at work on plans for the Centenary 
Instead of a specially enlarged issue of THE SHAVIAN next 
year, we are now thinking in terms of a special Centenary publi- 
cation: Tribute to GBS. Donations to the Journal Fund will help 
towards its realisation. 


Shaw Centenary Production 


It has also been agreed to support a Shaw Centenary pro- 
duction by the Tavistock Repertory Company by taking a speci- 
fied number of seats during the run, and to organize at least one 
special meeting, possibly at the City Literary Insticute, with, it is 
hoped, many of our Vice-Presidents taking part 


Shaw Centenary Matinée 


Miss Ellen Pollock, with her usual Shavian enthusiasm, has 
come forward with the excellent suggestion that she organize on 
our behalf a Shaw Centenary Matinée, and she has already per- 
suaded Mr Alfred Esdaile very generously to offer the Royal Court 
Theatre free of charge for ge pon ones This project would, how- 
ever, depend on the amount of guarantee we could make against 
possible loss. With the generous offer of £100 in the case of any 
such loss, Mr Richard Morris has inaugurated this 


Guarantee Appeal Fund 


which we now open to the Society at large. This of course means 
you! Upon your response depends the matinée, and offers of 
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specific sums, both large and small (which we reiterate are to be 
called on only in the event of a loss) will be gratefully welcomed. 

In all ways we expect 1956 to be the Society's most exciting 
year to date, 


Shaw's Corner and Will 


During July, the General Secretary interviewed both the 
Public Trustee and, after a visit to Shaw's Corner, the National 
Trust. 

As there are legal doubts about Shaw's Will, particularly with 
regard to the directions about a Reformed Alphabet, the Public 
Trustee is seeking the directions of the Court, and an Originating 
Summons has been issued. It is hoped that the proceedings, which 
will be public, will take place in the near future. (See also, in this 
issue, Shaw's Place in the History of Alphabet Reform). 

The General Secretary was considerably surprised, in view 
of undenied reports that Shaw's Corner was closed, that the usual 
three rooms in the house, as well as the grounds, were still (mid- 
July) open to visitors every day as before (though, apart from 
Saturdays, somewhat “ unofficially"), and that the house was still 
in the excellent care of Mr F. Boucher (the National Trust cura- 
tor) and his wife. This situation promises to continue throughout 
the summer, as the prospective tenant (an American businessman) 
has failed to keep all promises to give the National Trust a final 
decision. On Saturdays, Shaw's Corner is open from 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m. as well as the usual afternoon, but Mr and Mrs Boucher 
will be pleased to welcome our members at any reasonable hour 
Prospective visitors can always, if they wish, check up with the 
National Trust itself (WHI. 0211). The house continues to be 
well worth a visit. 


New Members 


Mr WILLIAM H. PEeRRONS, 26a Mapperley Road, Notting: 
ham (who seeks others to join him in forming a Nottingham 
Group), and Mr JOHN J. SOMMERS, a teacher on the US., at 
present at the Univeristy of Bristol Drama Deparctment. 

Mr Ray M. Carr, New York 17 (who has addressed our 
New York Regional Group on “Shaw's Religious Insight”) ; 
Mrs F. H. De BeRMINGHAM, New York City; Mrs DEnisé 
GittLer, New York City ; Mr ARTHUR Rees, Brooklyn 13 ; and 
Miss Essig WATERMAN, New York 19 (editorial writer, inter- 
ested in theatre—and Richard III). 
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THE CENTENARY MESSAGE 
a Tragical Topical Episode 
by ALLAN M. LAING 


Eric Batson, a secretarial, editorial-looking sort of 

person, is standing outside the Pearly Gates. He 

demurely presses the visitors’ bell. Saint Peter 

emerges from the lodge, peers through the bars, 
and raises an enquiring eyebrow. 


BATSON, Er—could | speak to Mr Bernard Shaw for a few 
moments? 

PETER (nodding affably). Why not? Just a second, please 
(lle sounds a tuning-fork in the Back to Methuselah manner, and 
intones) A visitor for Mr Bernard Shaw. Will Mr Shaw kindly 
come to the main gate? Thank you. (He smiles at Batson and, 

cfore withdrawing himself into his lodge again, turns round and 
ys over his shoulder) He'll be here right away. (And in fact, 
yuite suddenly from nowhere, the well-known figure appears— 
ed hair, Jaeger clothes, ete.—just as be once was at the age of 
5 or 40). 

SHAW (rather impatiently). Well, young man, what is it? 

BATSON. Are you aware, sir, that in quite a short time it will 
be exactly 100 years since you were born? 

SHAW. | wasn't, but now that you have told me, | suppose | 
am. What about it? 

BATSON. Oh, only that it’s the usual thing to celebrate a 
great man’s centenary in one way or another, and we were—er, 
well—sort of wondering if you yourself would have any ideas as 
w the form the celebrations might take. 

SHAW. Is that what you've come to sec me about? God help 
ou! Who «re you, and who are “ we"? 

BATSON (modestly). | speak for The Shaw Society. I'm the 
Hon. Sec., Treasurer, Editor, and—and—er—Batson's the name 

SHAW. Indeed. Well, haven't you overlooked the fact that 
1m dead? What the devil are centenary celebrations to me? 
When I was alive | took no stock in birthdays: why should | 
bother about them now? Good God, man, wasn't it enough that 
| spent a lifetime entertaining the world and keeping it up to 
the mark? Is there no end to this nonsense? Must I go on being 
the world’s nursemaid? I'm damned if I will. Good day to you, 
Mr Batson 
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BATSON (hastily). Oh, don't go on like that, Mr Shaw. After 
all, | don’t suppose you have anything to do up here but rest— 
eternal rest, isn’t it? 1 can’t have interrupted you in anything 
important, can 1? 

SHAW. You must be a congenital idiot to think a man like 
me can ever rest. Have you never read any of my works? I strive 
here harder than | ever did on earth. 

BATSON. Seem to thrive on it, too. You look younger than 
when | saw you last. Anyhow, what work was it that | inter 
rupted? 

SHAW. None of your business. 

BATSON. Quite. | know that; but other people's business is 
always so much more interesting than one’s own, don’t you 
think? 

SHAW. That, anyway, is true. Very well—anything to get rid 
of you. At the moment | am collaborating with another play- 
wright, named Ibsen, in a play—believe me, a masterpiece—to be 
performed shortly before God and his angels, with the Devil 
assisting. 

Batson, What's it called? 

SHAW (now almost genial). Henrik would like it called Dead 
Souls, but I prefer Sakes Alive. 

BATSON, What's it all about? 

SHAW. Everything—in forty acts, with no intervals. 

BATSON. I suppose you're supplying the jokes? 

SHAW. There aren't any—not the sort you would understand 
When it was a matter of writing plays for your miserable co- 
livers down below, | had to contrive appalling jokes and idiotic 
slapstick to tickle the groundlings. That isn’t necessary here. They 
can take their argument neat. 

BATSON. Sounds a bit heavy, don’t you think? 

SHAW. You would naturally think so ; but let me assure you 
that our audiences here know ecstasies of intellectual enjoyment 
beside which earthly laughter is the mere crackling of thorns 
under a pot. 

BATSON, Then I take it that Mr Ibsen's having it all his own 
way. 

SHAW. His own way is considerably nearer my way now that 
he has exchanged brandy for nectar. Henrik is not at all what you 
would call a sourpuss. 

BATSON. | shouldn't call anyone a sourpuss. I'm not an 
American. 
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SHAW. Not yet, perhaps, but you will be soon—cither that 
or a Russian. 

BATSON. You think that's the choice before us? 

SHAW (cheerfully). You won't have any choice, tovarich. But 
cheer up, there's a third alternative. 

BATSON, What's that? 

SHaw. Atomic disintegration, my boy. Your experimental 
explosions are getting bigger and better every day. We're begin- 
ning to feel the vibrations even up here. 

BATSON (shortly). Atomic disintegration is not on the agenda 
of The Shaw Society—(relenting) though, of course, we could 
always call an Extraordinary General Meeting. Burt please, Mr 
Shaw, can't we get back to our muttons? What abour this cen- 
tenary celebration of yours—ours? Can't you at least give us a 
message for the BBC to broadcast? 

SHAW. If there was one thing I made crystal clear when I 
was alive, ic was the complete futility of messages. 

BATSON (cynically). 1 daresay, but you usually sent one. 

SHAW (striking his forehead). You young devil! I believe 
you're right. So I did. 

BATSON (vulgarly). Come on, then. Spill it! 

SHAW. A little more respect, Mr Batson, if you please. “ Spill 
i!” is not quite the right phrase from you to me when some- 
thing as vital as a message of mine is in question. If my centenary 
is to be celebrated at all, it is important that it should be treated 
seriously. 

BATSON (alarmed). No, no, you mustn't be serious—except 
fundamentally, of course. What the Committee had in mind was 
something more or less on GBS lines. Improve our minds, of 
course ; go for us baldheadedly, naturally ; puncture our favorite 
moral balloons, if you must; but do—do—do—I implore you, 
make us laugh! 

SHAW (heavily). Is that how the land lies? Very well: there's 
no need for me to draft a new messace for you and your Society. 
You will find all you require in the words spoken by the Oracle 
in Act Ill of The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman. Good day to 
you! (He vanishes). 

BATSON (sadly). “Go home, poor fool”—that's what he 
means. Well, | must say— 

PETER (emerging from his lodge). No you mustn't. The 
interview is over. Goodbye. Mind the step. 
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EINSTEIN AND SHAW 


We ought to have declared war on Germany the moment 
(Hitler's) police stole Einstein's violin.”—GBS. 


On the death of Albert Einstein in April, a writer in The 
Manchester Guardian pointed out that people “ may have heard 
that he was a great man, but somehow they seem to know that he 
was a good man,” and a leader reminded us: “ He was a pacifist 
and a Jew and got into trouble with the Kaiser and with Hider 
He was as frank in his condemnation of certain Russian restric 
tions on individual freedom as he was when the United States 
fell sadly shore of its liberal traditions.” 

Ac a dinner at the Savoy Hotel in honor of Einstein, in 
October 1930, Shaw proposed the principal toast in a wonderful 
speech, and in 1936, on Shaw's 80th birthday, Einstein greeted 
Shaw with the words: “There are few people with sufficient 
independence to see the weaknesses and follics of their contem- 
poraries and remain themselves untouched by them. And these 
isolated few usually lose their zeal for putting things right when 
they have come face to face with human obduracy. Only to a tiny 
minority is it given to fascinate their generation by subtle humor 
and grace and to hold the mirror up to it by the impersonal 
agency of art. Today | salute with sincere emotion the supreme 
artist of this method, who has delighted and educated us all ” 

Ie was Dr Archibald Henderson who first brought Shaw and 
Einstein together, and in an obituary article in The Post-Standard 
he claims that "Perhaps the most significant feature of my life 
has been my close association with two of the greatest figures of 
the age.” Einstein's mind, writes Henderson, was one “ aah 
range, and he is the greatest composite of mathematician, physi- 
cist, and astro-physicist since Newton.” Henderson recounts how 
delighted Einstein was with Shaw's remark about the portrait 
which Shaw claimed to be the only one of his many portraits of 
celebrities he had actually Lowghr: “ Einstein's portrait doesn't 
suggest a mathematician. Ic suggests Beethoven or Liszt. Tell 
Einstein that I believe he is masquerading as a scientist, and is 
really a musician in disguise.” To which, however, Einstein re- 
plied :" It is fallacious to assume that a scientist cannot be an 
artist as well, Relativity 1s no bar co prevent me from playing 
the violin, in which I delight. As a matter of fact, after a certain 
high level of technical skill is attained, science and art tend to 
coalesce in esthetic, plasticity, and form. The greatest scientists 
are always artists as well.” 
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THE SHAVIAN RELIGION I BELIEVE IN 
by Dr R. F. RATTRAY 


a talk at Hope House, May 20th, 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


This was the second talk in our series “ Religion Today: Is 
it Necessary?” the chair being taken on this occasion by the 
General Secretary. 

Dr Rattray began by describing Shaw's religious philosophy 
before proceeding to his own modified acceptance of it. Shaw be- 
lieved in “some power, which we must accept dogmatically be- 
cause we see a great deal of what it does.” Having escaped a uni- 
versity education, Shaw had an open mind, and anyone with an 
open mind must see there is a creative power in the world opera- 
ting in a way that human beings cannot fathom. Creation is a 
continuous process. A centre of consciousness has sense of need, 
tries to satisfy it, puts forth an act of will, and creates appropriate 
vibrations. It is invisible that creates visible. 


The next great fact in the story of creation is the pheno- . 


menon of heredity, which Samuel Butler discovered to be identical 
with memory. Every child begins life at the protoplasmic stage of 
evolution and unconsciously repeats its ancestral history, until 
unconscious inherited memory gradually emerges in conscious 
memory at about the age of two. 

Shaw fele it important to be a good critic of life. He cared 
passionately about life's three essential values: truth, goodness, 
and beauty. As a creative artist of sincerity and conviction he 
could never do less than his best: how then, he wondered, could 
the Life Force allow evil and suffering to mar the work of its 
creation? Shaw decided that the Life Force must be experiment- 
ing. In theological terms: God is not omnipotent ; he is good, but 
imperfect; he is always striving to create something better. 

Shaw's ultimate religion was mysticism. He was deeply im- 
pressed by the problem of irrational self-sacrifice, which appears 
in The Devil's Discitle, The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet, and 
Androcles and the Lion—a phenomenon that supported his be- 
lief that all the individual units of life are as related as the fingers 
of the same hand. 

He was an idealist. One of his cardinal mistakes, in Dr 
Rattray’s opinion, was to over-estimate the goodness of human 
nature. Being virtuous himself, he believed everyone would be 
the same in a favorable environment. His views were essentially 
moral. He laid great stress on character, which he considered more 
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important than genius. The crue interpreter of life is, Shaw be- 
lieved, the philosopher-artist. Religion must be based on artistic 
beauty as well as intelleceual concepts. It must also be adapted 
to people as they are. He realized that most people were not yet 
ready for a Butlerian philosophy. Some of his own deepest spiri- 
tual experiences he put into the play John Bull's Other Island, in 
which Keegan's encounter with the dying Hindu is particularly 
self-revealing. Dr Rattray went on to explain the philosophy of 
the Vedanta, which he himself accepted, which he found com 
patible with the main principles of the Butler-Shaw religion, 
and which appealed to Shaw so deeply, as shown in this passage 
in John Ball's Other Island. 

As the one unique factor in tbe nature of one's experience is 
being a self, this must be the nature of ultimate reality. The ulti- 
mate reality of the universe must be a great self that underlies 
the individual selves and binds them together as the fingers of a 
hand, members one of another. Truth, goodness, and beauty are 
the values that men live by, and ic is therefore legitimate to iden. 
tify these attributes with the universal self. These values depend 
however, upon free will. There could be no such thing as good- 
ness if it were impossible to be other than good. Desire may 
therefore arise for other than the good. This causes separation of 
the unit from the whole, but as subtraction from infinity leaves 
infinity the ultimate reality remains infinite and good. This is « 
fallen world, separated from perfection by desire for other than 
the good, bur the underlying reality remains perfect. So the world 
seems strange to us. “1 do not identify myself with my body, or 
even with my mind: | operate through them both, finding them 
both strange.” Fallen centres of consciousness cannot transcend at 
one step the accumulated desires of eons, but they may rise or fall 
in the scale of being, as they desire truth, goodness, and beauty, or 
not. They can intuit, however dimly, the perfect life. Some people 
conclude that because we do not have absolute knowledge we have 
no knowledge of the absolute, but it is our dim knowledge of the 
absolute that leads us on. Subconscious awareness of the whole 
makes progress possible 

Dr Rattray said he was able to accept by far the greater part 
of Shaw's religion because the Vedantic religion had solved for 
him the problem of evil, which had been such a stumbling-block 
to Shaw—as indeed to most Western philosophers. There is no 
need for Shaw's God of trial and error if you realize that the evil 
in the world is not caused by God bur by us. But discarding this 
theory of a groping God does not rob the Shavian religion of any 
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of its inspiration in our " struggle upward " cowards the perfect life 

The meeting was then thrown open for questions and dis- 
cussion. Asked for his definition of “ goodness,” Dr Rattray re- 
plied that philosophy is the interpretation of experience and to 
attempt to define a fundamental experience in terms of some- 
thing less fundamental can bring no illumination. It is in 
terms of fundamental experience that one defines other things. 
Several members of the audience considered the progressive 
nature of the Life Force to be an essential part of Shaw's reli- 
gious philosophy, and that by rejecting it Dr Rattray could not 
legitimately describe his own religion as Shavian. The subject of 
equality of income being raised, Dr Rattray said he did not hold 
with it, and he maintained that Shaw himself had gone back upon 
it. Shaw's writing carries his ultimate authority only when he 
was inspired—that is, when the subconscious al conscious strata 
of his mind were under the control of the super-conscious. Shaw 
himself recognized this. 

There was some discussion on the relative merits of Shaw 
and Shakespeare as men and philosophers. Dr Rattray thought . 
that Shaw was by far the superior in moral qualities, but for chat 
very reason Shakespeare had a better understanding of human 
failings and was able to use it to popular advantage in his plays 
The characterization in Shaw's plays is therefore less true to 
average life. These remarks did not pass, however, without some 
attempt to defend Shaw's characters and a character ! 

The mecting was still at it hammer-and-tongs when the 
chairman arose to thank one of our most welcome lecturers 


Shaving Pygmalion 

Mr H. F. Kubinstein informs us that at Easter he saw 
Pygmalion performed in Paris in an adaptation from the text of 
the Hamon translation by the poet, adaptor, and playwright 
Claude-André Puget, making free and ingenious use of the film 
version. Directed by Jean Marais, with himself as Higgins and 
jeanne Moreau as Eliza, the production (at the Theatre des 
Bouffes-Parisiens) was clearly one of the successes of the season 
ind was being received rapturously by very full houses. Pygmalion 
has also been presented recently in three performances by the 
Florida Players at the University of Florida. A member in those 
parts tells us that once a year a play by Shaw is produced: ir is 
invariably successful, and there is no other playwright on whom 
the Players can depend for anything like the same success 
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THE TRUE CHARACTER OF RICHARD III 


by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


a talk at the National Book League, April 29th, 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


The talk on Wagner and Shaw that Miss Williamson gave 
us in November evoked an encore, and this was it. Richard ILI], 
“the wicked uncle,’ has no obvious connection with the Shaw 
Society, but Shavians are interested in everything. In any case, 
the General Secretary was cunning enough to introduce the 
meeting with Shaw's criticism ot Henry Irving for playing 
Shakespeare's monstrous Richard “as if he were a Houndsditch 
salesman cheating a factory girl over a pair of second-hand stock- 
ings.” 

Miss Williamson had done considerable research on the 
Richard question—did he murder the Princes in the Tower (then 
a quite desirable and princely residence)?—and without special 
pleading she presented the facts from such irrefutable contem- 
porary sources as Rolls of Parliament, public records, town 
records, and accounts. These do not seem to support the familiar 
murder story, based on official chronicles, which are so often 
politically biased. The many earlier crimes usually associated with 
Richard's name are quite unfounded, most of them arising from 
the attempts of historians to build up to and explain the wicked 
uncle part. In his own day Richard enjoyed a high reputation for 
honor, justice, courage, patriotism, conscientiousness, social re- 
form, family feeling, loyalty to his brother Edward, and general 
uprightness of character—all the “ deadly virtues,” in fact! 

We were lefe with the feeling that no one was less likely to 
have murdered the boys and that cither the murder never took 
place at all or else ic was done after Richard's death by Henry 
VII, who seemed to have had his eye on the throne ere eve: 
Richard became king, and who did not hesitate to carry out a 
number of similar security measures. Besides, he had far more 
motive for the crime than Richard ever had. 

So much for school history and Shakespeare's plots! Re- 
habilitation of Richard III dates from the early XVII Century, 
but school history books still stick to the anti-Ricardian sources 

Miss Williamson elucidated all this in very careful detail at 
great length, so that discussion, which was nevertheless very lively, 
had to be curtailed. Among those contributing was Miss Isolde 
Wigram, part author of The Sun of York, a dramatic rehabilita- 
tion of Richard, and Joint Secretary of the Fellowship of the 
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White Boar (Richard III Society), details of which may be ob- 
rained from her at 29 Eaton Terrace, London, $.W.1. Plans in- 
dude a grand anniversary dinner on October 2nd (Richards 
pirthday), in Richard's own former banqueting hall, Crosby Hall, 
wd a revival of the Wigram play. Miss Wigram has also sent us 
the following extract from a contemporary private letter about 
Richard in 1483: “He contents the people where he goes best 
that ever did Prince ; for many a poor man that hath suffered 
wrong many days hath been relieved and helped by him and his 
commands in his progress. And in many great cities and towns 
were great sums of money given him, which he hath refused. On 
my truth, | never liked the conditions of any Prince so well as 
his ; God hath sent him to us for the weal of us all 

(Readers intrigued by this fascinating subject are also re- 
ferred to an article in History Today, August 1954: “The Charac- 
ter of Richard Ill,” by A. R. Myers, who while conceding much 
tw the maligned monarch comes to somewhat less favorable con- 
dusions upon a very complex character) 


Shaving Third Programme Shaw 

A recording of a half-hour talk by our President: “ Bernard 
‘haw: Personal Memories and Evocations ” was broadcast in the 
SBC Third Programme on May 10th and |lth. It was a most 
nteresting and moving talk, and came over well. We have been 
promised an peice and “live” version of the talk at a con- 
oint meeting with the City Literary Institute Theatre Club on 
November Sth. An hour's feature broadcast: “ Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells: Some Social and Literary Encounters,” was pre- 
vented on June 12th and 16th, also in the Third Programme. |: 
‘e-enacted some of the verbal duels between the two famed an- 
lagonists. The scriptwriter, Vincent Brome, biographer of Wells, 
had tapped all possible authentic sources for his material, but it 
was perhaps a mistake for the voices to be impersonated. Except 
lor having an Irish brogue, and that far too strong, Shaw was 
hardly recognizable at times. Wells seemed to be more faithfully 


portrayed, both in phraseology and voice—though that may be 
nerely the impression of a Shavian who knows Wells far less 
well! Both Shaw and Wells were, incidentally, bundled together 
is ‘ atheists,” and Shaw's Commonsense About the War was te- 
ferred to as Commonsense About War. A script of the broadcast 
has been very kindly given for the Society's archives by the 
BBC 
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AN APOLOGY AT THE AGE OF 70 
by A. C. BouquET 


a talk at the National Book League, March 25th, 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


This was the first contribution to our series, “ Religion To- 
day: Is it Necessary?” and the General Secretary suggested as an 
appropriate text for the series Cusins’ speech from the film ver- 
sion ot Major Barbara: ° 1 never pray—at least not in your way 
... | am interested in the essence of all religions, not in their 
catchwords or yours.” The series would be a turther attempt to 
distil the essence of all religions, and Dr Bouquet would present 
a Christian—though by no means a “ Fundamentalist" Christian 
—view point. 

Mrs Joan Simpson, our chairman for the evening, read a 
passage from Shaw acknowledging the part played by Christianity 
in the evolution of civilization, and then introduced Dr Bouquet 
as the author of one of the very best books on Comparative Re- 
ligion (in the Pelican series), as well as of one on Hinduism and 
of other theological works. 

Dr Bouquet began with a reference to Shaw's remark, in 
the preface to Major Barbara, that at that time there was not 3 
single credible religion in the world. This meant: not credible 
to himself. It was a case of GBS contra mundum, since the greate: 
pare of mankind, including such intelligent and forward looking 
men as W. R. Inge (Shaw's friend) and William Temple, had 
accepted one religious faith or another. To ask if Religion is 
necessary is like asking if falling in love is necessary. In a normal 
person religious integration takes place sooner or later and, 
although integration round a false deity may be better than none 
at all, it is at least desirable that it should be directed towards 
a right apprehension of Deity. That is the pastor's job. Our 
speaker had been at it for half a century and had no regrets . 

During that time he had seen many practical changes. Soon 
after his ordination, another young pastor Charles Andrews had 
gone out to India as a missionary, and his influence there, espe: 
cially on the question of Untouchability, was now apparent. Dr 
Bouquet was convinced that Mahatma Gandhi would never have 
become the great man he was if it had not been for the inspira 
tion of Charles Andrews, and the fact that Untouchability was 
now illegal in India was a direct outcome of the forty years 
Andrews had spent there. At home, one of the progressive chan- 
ges our speaker noted was the establishment of the Welfare 
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State under a Christian Prime Minister and with a largely Christ- 
an vote. 


The progress of international communications and the 
churning up of populations has aggravated the problem of relig- 
ious diversity. A common world ideology is a crying need and of 
all the world’s religions Christianity seems the most likely basis 
for it. Christe himself had a dominating personality, and the 


| Christian movement, in which there is room for almost un- 


limited creative activity, aims at transforming the world through 
Agapé (self-giving love), which Christ revealed as the lou 
mental attribute of the Deity. Since the early part of the XIX 
Century there has been increasing tolerance between the different 
Christian sects, most of which now realize that religious truths, 
however permanent, need to be continually restated in the light 
of new knowledge, and that the good of all religions links them 
into a true unity. The present century has seen Christian com- 
munities arise in almost every country in the world. Islam, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism on the other hand are still mainly 
regional religions. The Christian movement has something to 
offer the world. 


However, there is another candidate for the universal ideo- 
logy: Marxism. Its strong appeal is a judgment on Christian 
bodies that have lost their savor, bute Marxism cannot compete 
with the better message of the new Christianity. A greater danger 
than Marxism is superficial materialism. Another stumbling- 
block is the big-money propaganda of uncultured Christianity, 
queering the pitch for the more intellectual humanistic Christian- 
ity that cuts right across the old denominations. Dr Bouquet had 
recently met Methodist and Presbyterian exponents of it, and 
even two Roman Catholics just on the edge of it. The Christian 
movement is still in an adolescent stage of development, though 
it has already shown astonishing achievements in its compara- 
tively short history. 


Dr Bouquet concluded with a brief explanation of the term 
Logos as used in the Fourth Gospel. It goes back to Heraclitus 
and, like Shaw's “Life Force,” refers to the cosmic principle. 
From an impersonal conception in the V Century BC, the Logos 
had gradually acquired personal, or super-personal, aualities such 
as love and righteousness; and when the early Christians ex- 
plained Jesus in terms of secular philosophy as an incarnation of 
the Logos, the contemporary world was able to grasp the idea at 
once. 
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Some of the questions and discussion points raised were 


; somewhat in the nature of heckling, bute Dr Bouquet answered 
| them all with a goodnatured equanimity that earned the meeting's 
; respect and even affection (further evidence of which was to come 


later when a large proportion of those present accompanied the 
speaker to Lyons’ Corner House for refreshment and further dis 
cussion! ). An obvious target was the “ unchristian " attitude of the 


; Church to violence in general and to the manufacture of hydro- an ¢€ 
| xen bombs in particular. As one person put it: when will the clare 
Church begin to preach the gospel of love? Asked whether the spell 
Thirty-nine Articles were compatible with Christianity, Dr nunc 
Bouquet replied they were now under review Asked if he be. Enel 
lieved in the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, and the Resurrection, he Shav 


said that the Trinity or Tri-unity was merely a symbol of the 
threefold personality of the one God—a reply that, he admitted put | 


begged a number of questions! As to the Virgin Birth, he ciple 

afirmed belief in the Incarnation but kept an open mind on that, 

how it was brought abour. He could not say cither what exactly mon 

had happened at Christ's tomb, but he was certain that Christ was 

still lived and worked among us was 

Since the Logos was surely embodied in others as well as in short 

Christ, could the divine nature of the latter be distinguished from to le 

that of, say, Socrates? If Dr Bouquet held that there was a diff. rema 

erence, was it one of degree or of kind? The reply was thar a bet 1 

difference of degree can be so great as to amount to a difference self : 

of kind. To the classic question: What is God? he gave a classic as SI 

answer: God is the Self-Existent; but a being must have attri- The 

butes: God is a super-personal spirit: God is Light and Truth . 

most of all, God is self-giving Holy Love mere 

Some of Shaw's criticisms of the Bible were quoted, and Dr othe: 

Bouquet was largely in agreement with them. Unlike Shaw the | 

: though, he had been brought up in the school of the Higher publ 

Criticism, so that he had never had to unlearn anything! He dis- faule 

; missed the idea of verbal inspiration, explaining that “ canoni- the | 
| cal” merely defined official records. As for the character of God 

changing from the Old Testament to the New, that was simply past 

due to progress in human thought. To the inevitable question on hom 

Billy Graham, Dr Bouquet said he distrusted such highly or- actus 

ganized evangelistic campaigns. There was some opposition 0 now 

the injunction: “Render unto Caesar the things that are heart 
Caesar's,” but Dr Bouquet pointed out that Christ had been 

answering a catch question, and in the last resort nothing was denc 


continued on page seventeen plete 
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SHAW’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
ALPHABET REFORM 


by RUSSELL SCOTT 


a talk at Hope House, June 24th, 1955 ; 
reported by Barbara Smoker 


The General Secretary took the chair, and began by reading 
an extract from the Preface to Pygmalion in which Shaw de- 
clares that the English have no respect for their language and 
spell ic so abominably with an old foreign alphabet that the pro- 
nunciation cannot be learnt from the spelling. “ The reformer 
England needs today is an energetic phonetic enthusiast,” says 
Shaw—a description that certainly fits Mr Russell Scott. 

He began his talk by explaining that Shaw himself had not 
put forward an actual alphabet ; he had merely sketched the prin- 
ciples on which a new alphabet should be drawn up. Apart from 
that, and from the value of his name and the promise of his 
money, Shaw's contribution to the movement for alphabet reform 
was confined to reiterating how much time, money, and effort’ 
was being wasted by the use of an alphabet at least 14 letters 
short. Ie was an indication of Shaw's modesty that he was content 
to leave the final shaping of a revised alphabet to others and to 
remain but a link in the long history of the movement for alpha- 
bet reform. That history goes back much further than Shaw him- 
self seemed to know: not merely one century to Alexander Ellis, 
as Shaw mentions, but as far back as the XV Century, at least. 
The whole idea of revising the alphabet has recently been called 
1 “tomfool thing” it would take a Shaw to produce, but he 
merely added himself to the hundreds of phonetic experts and 
others who have recognized the need for such a reform. During 
the last five centuries, scarcely a decade has passed without the 
publication somewhere in Europe of schemes to replace the 
faulty tool for reading and writing that we have inherited from 
the Phoenicians. 

However, the speaker said he was not really interested in the 
past history of the movement, which had always failed to shake 
homo sapiens from his inertia. Nor does it matter what Shaw's 
actual contribution to the movement was. The important thing 
now is how we can help to bring about what Shaw had set his 
heart on. 

At the end of 1945 a contest was waged in the correspon- 
dence columns of The Times between Shaw, who wanted a com- 
pletely new alphabet, and Dr Follick, MP, who wanted spelling 
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revised with the old letters. Knowing that failure had attended 
every endeavor to bring about any kind of orthographic reform, 
Mr Scott had looked upon this contest as mere shadow boxing 
Shaw and Follick, he thought, were both right in one thing: in 
cach accusing the other of wasting time proposing something that 
people would never accept 

Ir was not until 1950 when Mr Scott came across “ Speech 
Tracing “—an alphabet invented in 1927 by the German phone- 
tician Kunowski—and learnt that the miracle of practical achieve- 
ment which he had supposed to be impossible was already being 
wrought with it in a large area of north-west Germany that he 
began to see some hope for alphabet reform. He obtained particu- 
lars of the Kunowski Alphabet for Shaw, but Shaw replied (on 
the inevitable postcard) that ic did not interest him as it was only 
4 shorthand, whereas the need was for a 40-letter alphabet with 
one symbol for each sound of the language, and that one step 
further into phonetic niceties could lose the game. Evidently he 
had dismissed the scheme without a close examination, for it 
was in fact a 40-letter alphabet, the 28 German symbols being 
increased to 40 in the English adaptation. Indeed, the theoretical 
system that Shaw had sketched in his introduction to Professor 
Wilson's book, The Miraculous Birth of Language, in 1941 
almost exactly describes the Kunowski Alphabet, which was then, 
unknown to Shaw, already in existence. After a visit to Germany 
for evidence of the practicability of this scheme, Mr Scott appro 
ached Shaw again, pointing out the invalidity of his criticism, 
but it was now within two months of his death and he was too 
tired to be bothered with anything new. His reply, again on a 
postcard, reads: “ Never waste time writing to very old men. | 
am 94, finished. I can do no more. You must carry on from where 
| left off. No use bothering me about it.” 

There is something almost tragic in the reflection that, be- 
cause of the isolation resulting from the nationalism of the thir- 
ties, Shaw had not discovered Kunowski before the war. The 
advocates of Speech Tracing in Germany, realizing that it was 
futile to rely on an appeal to the logic of adults who have already 
got used to reading and writing with the old alphabet, began 
teaching Speech Tracing to 5-year-old children. Gradually, edu- 
cation authorities and kindergarten teachers have been won over, 
and the alphabet is now taught in at least one school in more than 
sixty towns. In contrast, the methods of propagation laid down in 
Shaw's Will seem most wasteful. The first step is to be an expen- 
sive statistical enquiry. But, supposing the statistics proved Shaw's 
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wguments right, people would still ignore them. The Will also 
provides for pte es and the Lion tw be published in “ the 
roposed British Alphabet “—but the book would only be looked 
« out of curiosity. Few people would bother to learn the new 
alphabet from it. In the speaker's opinion, a book suitable for 
children would be far more helpful 

He went on to tell us about the recently formed Phonetic 
Alphabet Association, of which he is the secretary, and which 
ums to introduce Speech Tracing into this country—initially as 
| stepping-stone to teaching children to read and write with the 
wthodox alphabet, but eventually as an alternative method of 
writing for everybody, and finally perhaps as the established 
zeneral alphabet. 

Shaw's executor, the Public Trustee, had no doubt been in- 
indated with letters from alphabeteers, but he can do nothing 
with their schemes for the present but file them. It is now nearly 
5 years since Shaw's death, but the implementing of his Will is 
still held up. There was some discussion about this after the talk. 
Other matters raised during the discussion were the high per- 
centage of illiteracy, the urgency of reform, its appeal to educa- 
sion authorities, and the force of Shaw's economic argument in 
relation to the advent of automation. 

Until London headquarters are found for the Phonetic 
Alphabet Association, membership and other enquiries (enclosing 
a stamped addressed envelope) should be sent to Mr Russell Scott, 
Wilbury Crest, Letchworth, Herts. Enquirers who read German 
should state so 


continued from page fourteen 

Caesar's. The point was also made that it is impossible to con- 
vider Christ's gospel as final if it fails to answer our problems, 
but Dr Bouquet pointed out that Jesus had not set out to provide 
« complete legal system, related inevitably to the conditions of his 
own time, bue had lain down broad principles for continual 
ipplication. One pragmatist present suggested that the great dan- 
er Of Religion lay in people assuming they had got all the 
answers and in their becoming dogmatically intolerant—unlike 
Dr Bouquet and the best of Shavians! The cordial response of the 
meeting to the speaker, considering the face that several of 
its members were of another Faith and some (if one discounted 
the Shavian) not of any, was a very great tribute to Dr Bouquet's 
gentle and persuasive exposition. 
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SHAVIAN DINNER 


But if your banquets with the Gods you'd make 
Of Herbs and Roots the unbought dainties take 
(Nabum Tate) 


Our “ Annual Dinner” (an event occurring at least once 
every two years!) was held this year at the Vega Restaurant, near 
Leicester Square, on Saturday April 23rd—a date celebrated in 
less intellectually intoxicated circles as the feast of Saint George 
and/or Shakespeare's birthday. But we ate our spinach—for the 
Vega is, of course, noted for its meatlessness—in memory of 
another Saint George and a rival to Shakespeare. The dinner was 
delectable. The most cannabalistic among us could not but enjoy 
it (and I did!). 

Our President introduced the after-dinner speakers in his 
inimitable way. First was the General Secretary, who introduced 
some witty remarks on vegetarianism, of which he is one of the 
most savage exponents, with the quotation from Tate above, and 
who concluded by reading (after some graceful references to its 
author, the devoted Shavian Allan M. Laing) the amusing ex- 
travaganza printed in this issue. Miss Ellen Pollock, who followed, 
recounted some of the “ accidents ” that had shaped her career in 
the theatre—and had even resulted in her being asked to speak 
to us that evening! The President then called upon our good 
friend Dr R. F. Rattray, who had culled some of the funniest bits 
from Corno di Bassetta and GBS to remind us of Shaw's sense of 
fun. The next speaker was “ Sagittarius,” who enumerated points 
of resemblance between Shakespeare and Shaw, such as their 
beards, their dark ladies, their enigmatic wills, their lack of formal 
education, their assured immortality, and even the number of their 
plays and of the letters in their names—provided Shakespeare's |s 
spele somewhat differently! On “ Baconian” and “ Oxfordian’ 
lines, “ Sagittarius" then presented a very plausible case for the 
several contemporaries who may have been responsible for the 
authorship of certain plays in the Shavian canon, no doubt de- 
livering the manuscripts to Shaw's highly suspicious garden hut 
—or by the backstairs at Whitehall Court! 

The President then said a few words himself, recalling how 
one’s ailments or low-spiritedness always vanished in Shaw's 
company. Alderman Hubert Humphreys proposed a vote of 
thanks to the speakers, and referred to GBS as “the man who 
meant more in our lives than any other ten men.” 


BS. 
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SAINT JOAN OF THE SNOWS 
by ANN CASSON 


{Editorial Note: On page 23 of our last issue appeared a note 
on the unusual production of Saint Joan by the Canadian 
once Players. In a most interesting article, “ Canadian Players on the 
near Snowplow Circuit” (Theatre Arts, April 1955), director Douglas 
d in Campbell gives the background, with some afterthoughts, of the 
OF RC extensive 5,000-mile tour of remote Ontario communities. 
r the There was no scenery, and “ The seven male company members 
y of were dressed in grey business suits, and Joan (played by my 
‘on wife, Ann Casson), in slacks. If it were not for the undoubted 
: critical success we had, | would be inclined to say now that | 
yoy went too far...” In an appendix to her husband's article, Miss 
Casson describes what must be the most extraordinary staging 
| his of Saint Joan on record. For being able to quote this appendix 
uced in full, we are most gratefully indebted to Theatre Arts Maga- 
the sine and to Miss Casson}. 
and After a month's rehearsal period at a holiday camp in the 
gh Haliburton Highlands on Lake Temiskaming, we set off for’ 


Ortawa. We transported our actors in station wagons, and our 


wed, furniture, props and clectrical equipment, in a truck. We were 
= rn seven actors (including stage manager), one actress, assistant stage 
- manager, and business manager 
airs Our > poy performance in Ottawa was not very successful 
= of ind proved to us what | had felt instinctively from the begin- 
ints ning: that our function was to visit the smaller towns having 
wre little alternative entertainment. In a big city already gorged with 
mal publicity, it was very difficult to make our presence known 
eis Though by far the greatest portion of our expenditures went for 
is publicity, the cry always arose, Why didn't you advevtise more?” 
en’ (he only publicity that was really of any use was being talked 
the ibout. In a small town there was always a nucleus of theatregoers 
the who felt that our visit was an important occasion. And we usually 
de- found that a lot of people who had missed us in their own town 
hut would come and see the show at our next stop. 
in all cases we met great friendliness and enthusiasm. We 
now played in a number of agricultural centres and to a highly intelli- 
1w's cent audience of scientists at Deep River. But by far the most 
of successful and the most pioneering work that we did was on our 
who three-week tour of northern Ontario communities. This was after 
Christmas, and as we set off into the snow in skiing garb, earmuffs 
. and scarves up to our noses, we really looked like explorers. We 
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travelled from Toronto to North Bay the first day, then to Coch- 
rane the next, where we left our automobiles, since there is no 
road north of Cochrane. Our visit to Moosonee on James Bay, 
approximately six hundred miles north of Toronto, was nals 
possible by Northern Railways. 

It was a wonderful journey—miles and miles of bush deep 
in snow, with an occasional halt at a small lumber mill where « 
group of Indians would gather and watch us. The train was 
likely to be stopped at any minute by an Indian trapper coming 
out of the bush to leave his pelts on board, or by a woman who 
had asked the engineer to buy her a spool of thread in the town 

The performance at Moosonee was billed to begin at “ eight 
o'clock, or an hour after the train arrives.” Toward evening the 
train gathered speed, though the engine had to push a snow: 
plough in front of it, and we arrived about seven-fifteen. 
Moosonee is populated principally by Indian trappers and their 
families, and there also is a small white community. We were met 
by Archie Michele, who had built us a special stage in the Quonset 
hut schoolhouse, using timber from the Hudson Bay Post which 
originally was intended for shipment to build a mission in the 
wilds north of Moosonee. Everyone in town had been asked to 
turn out electric lights that evening, so that all available power 
could be used for the performance. 

When the company arrived at the hall, we were greeted with 
rousing cheers. The hall was crammed. The first two rows were 
almost entirely filled with Indian children (babes in arms were 
admitted free). Then there were the Indian trappers and squaws, 
some in embroidered skin coats. We were very surprised by the 
great interest we aroused in the Indians, who comprised the great- 
er percentage of the house, for they could speak little but their 
native Cree, and Shavian English must have been much beyond 
them. But their interest was quite demonstrative. We began the 
performance by entering and taking our places on the various 
stools on the stage, where we were seated as the action of the 
play commenced. We were astonished to see at every window 
three or four Indian faces, framed in fur, peering in amazement 
at our painted faces and the bright lights. They remained outside 
the windows the whole evening, even though it was thirty below 
zero. 

A minute after the play began, it was apparent that Saint 
Joan is a very lively farce, and I thought some of the spectators 
would fall off their seats from laughter. We were a little appre- 
hensive how things would turn out when the drama took a more 
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serious turn. Bue we found chat by doing something violent in 
voice and movement, we would make our spectators jump, and 
they would sit in astonished silence. Hurried consultations were 
held between the scenes: “Would the executioner’s mask raise 
too big a laugh’ Should we cut the epilogue?” But we carried 
right through and presented the entire play. In big talking scenes, 
of course, there was a continual stir going on, but the audience 
would quickly enter into the performance again when there were 
lots of people on the stage. The latter moments were the most 
popular. It was the most extraordinary performance | have ever 
taken part in. 

A French priest, who had tlown seven hundred miles to see 
us, exclaimed: “Ie was great. | have never seen anything like it. 
We have never had a troupe here before. You had us as friends, 
Indians, Dutch, French, and English—that is what you have done.” 

After Moosonee we travelled to the gold mines and copper 
rowns, and though we were never so far into the wilds again, we 
still played to audiences at least 50 per cent of whom had never 
scen a play performed on a stage before. But there was always a. 
nucleus of highly intelligent, lively people, who worked hard to 
encourage those who knew nothing of theatre, and made certain 
that the performance was a success. The result was a warm re- 
sponse and packed houses all the way. 

Perhaps the most incongruous experience was to leave 
Ontario suddenly for New York, to rehearse for a performance of 
Hamlet on “ Omnibus.” We were thrown inmtiendy into the 
bustling life of the city. Rehearsal all day, theatre, operas and 
supper parties in the evening. But actors thrive on change. And 
we had learned a great deal on our arduous tour among un- 
familiar people. One knows only too well how easy it is to live 
in one’s own little groove, among one’s own set—and to be 
comfortable. 


Shaving Arms and the Man 


A most attractive edition of Arms and the Man, with an 
introduction and notes by A. C. Ward and all complete with the 
Preface to Plays Pleasant, has been published by Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (at 4s. 3d.), and we very much hope it will 
prove first of a series. The Times reports that a film version of 
Arms and the Man is to be made by London Film Studios at 
Shepperton under the title of Her Chocolate Soldier, with Mr 
Alec Guinness and Miss Claire Bloom in the leading parts. 
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WHAT SHOULD A THEATRE BE LIKE ? 


With its usual enterprise, the Questors Theatre at Ealing 1s 
the first to specify its prospective Shaw Centenary production 
Getting Married, (Our triend, Mr Thomas Mendip, who boasts of 
his “ interpretation ” of Lina Szczepanowska in Misalliance, will 
no doubt be putting in for the part of Mrs George . . .). 

The Questors have been getting a deal of press publicity 
lately on account of their very ambitious plans for a new theatre, 
which will be just about the most up-to-date anywhere in 
Europe, either amateur or professional. The Questors themselves 
are amateur, but you might not realize that unless you were told 
They and the Tavistock Repertory Company at Canonbury, both 
members of the Little Theatre Guild of Great Britain, are pro- 
bably the two most outstanding amateur groups in the country 
(The Tavistock, too, is hoping to put on a Shaw Centenary pro- 
duction, and we have promised our support). 

On May I 1th last, the large Victoria Hall at Ealing was 
packed to capacity with about 700 people (not all local residents) 
to see and hear p thew the exciting new plans. Mr Alfred Emmet, 
gifted director of the Questors and an excellent producer, gave 
a talk on theatre development from about 400 BC and the Theatre 
of Epidaurus (which was hewn out on the slope of a hill), 
through the Middle Ages (when they hitched their “ stars” to 
wagons), to the open stage of Elizabethan times (including the 
great Globe itself) and the picture-frame stage of the Renaissance 
(which we have been saddled with ever since), right down to the 
very latest dramatic advance upon the threshold of the future 
(i.e. the Questors new theatre, with its five alternative stages and 
seating arrangements, the plans of which we had come to sec 
that evening). Mr Norman Branson, the architect, then showed 
his plans upon the epidiascope—and told how he once asked a 
young lady what she thought of contemporary architecture, and 
she, having obviously given much consideration to it, said she was 
looking forward to it! He then told us all about the wonders and 
possibilities of the alternative arrangements. 

Mr Alec Guinness said that there wouldn't be a professional 
actor in England but would envy the lucky amateurs at the 
Questors for having a theatre such as the professional commercial 
theatre hadn't a hope of organizing. Actually, the Questors had 
been hard at it for some years working out their answer to the 
query at the head of this article, and they had had the assistance 
of an eminent advisory panel, including many of the best-known 
directors in the British Theatre. In fact, the result was a plan for 
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a playhouse of today that Mr Guinness could only describe as “The 
most exciting theatrical venture to be launched in this country.” 
Other comments have been just as enthusiastic: “. . . both imag- 
inative and practical” (Sir Michael Balcon); “.. . a truly con- 
temporary theatre" (E. Martin Browne); “. . . a bold and im- 
aginative project” (Bernard Miles); ". . . a really exciting modern 
playhouse ” (Glen Byam Shaw). 

Good Shavians, however, will not juste take our or other 
people's word for it, but send to the Questors Theatre itself for 
the illustrated pamphlet that is available free on application (from 
Mattock Lane, London, W.5). The provisional program for 1955/ 
56 also includes Hamlet, Vildrac’s 5.5. Tenacity, A Penny for a 
Song, by John Whiting, She Stoops to Conquer, and other plays 
All this (one seat free at each production), the Club Magazine, 
Forestage, club facilities too, for an annual subscription of £1 ($3). 


“ 


A New Low in the Higher Criticism 
The Literature of Politics: a lecture at a CPC Literary Lun- 
cheon by Mr T. S. Eliot has been very nicely produced by the 
Conservative Political Centre, and will be of some interest to the 
student of typography. It is, unfortunately, of little or none to 
the student of literature or politics, and the Conservative Political 
Centre is to be commiserated with upon what must have been one 
of the most banal lectures in a long while. Watery in his religion 
(sce, for example, John Gassner's striking essay on “ T. S. Eliot: 
the Poet as Anti-Modernist” in his The Theatre in Our Times), 
Mr Eliot now proves just as watery in his politics—" prudent”, 
the Manchester Guardian rather waggishly calls it. By far the 
most forceful and witty part of his talk was devoted to his deni- 
gration of Shaw and Wells for the shallowness of their thought 
| do not say that Shaw could have succeeded alone, without the 
more plodding and laborious minds with which he associated 
himself ; but by persuading lowbrows that they were highbrows, 
and that highbrows must be socialists, he contributed greatly to 
the prestige of socialism"), but the more lively-minded of the 
Conservatives can hardly have invited him to lunch just for that. 
One may well imagine the brevity of Sir Anthony Eden's fore- 
word to be due to his embarrassment for Mr Eliot in his “ un- 
familiar role.” It is interesting to note that in a wise speech at 
the annual meeting of the London Library, Sir William Haley de- 
plored, in Mr Eliot's presence, that “ too much of literary higher 
criticism seemed to have expressed itself in dissection or deni- 
gration. 
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SOME UNCOLLECTED SHAVIANA ON 
THEATRE AND DRAMA 
an Open Letter to the Editor 
by E. J. West 
Boulder, Colorado, 
May 15th, 1955 
My dear Eric: 

Several times we have discussed articles you might care to 
use for The Shavian. Once 1 suggested that | might make an 
annotated check-list of uncollected Shaviana on theatre and drama 
Trying to live up co this too long-standing promise | find myself, 
despite the admittedly incomplete state of my bibliography, 
faced with an embarrassment of riches. So | must rigidly de- 
limit the possible selections and arbitrarily offer only a sort ot 
trial list, taken mainly from newspapers and magazines, of articles 
or short items | should like to see collected in a volume where 
they could be easily accessible to Shavians primarily interested in 
GBS in his most important role: that of man of the theatre. Ot 
course, the recent invaluable Theatrical Companion to Shaw, com: 
piled by Mander and Mitchenson, rescued in a volume entirely 
devoted to GBS many of the items | should, writing a year ago, 
have listed. The last Shavian Tract, thank God, rescued his testi- 
mony before the Censorship Committee. Several of the items be- 
low I have referred to, | believe more fully than most Shavian 
biographers and critics, in my various articles and monographs on 
Shaw. The list is, then, arbitrary, admittedly incomplete, vaguely 
chronological. | should like also to see various prefaces to volumes 
written by others, letters buried in unexpected places, and other 
Shavian contributions to volumes not bearing his name (now out 
of print or fairly ungetatable by the average researcher) rescued to 
md up a second volume, but here I mention arbitrarily as ex- 
amples only a few of these, with the hope that some members of 
the Society may first become aware of them. 


1. " What Mr Gladstone Ought to Do,” Fortnightly LIIl, 


February 1893, 276/7, part of a symposium. This apparently un- 
promising article is actually of some at least amusing interest in 
that it considers Gladstone “as artist, an unrivalled platform 
artist,” and compares him with Joseph Jefferson, Irving, and the 
singer Maurel : 
Jefferson's Rip Van Winkle never attained the vogue o! 
Gladstone's Grand Old Man. Every touch of it delights the publi 
. fand) bring{s} rounds of applause louder and longer than any 
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mere theatrical actor can hope tor. Mr Irving in the Lyceum is but 
the microcosm: Mr Gladstone in England is the macrocosm . . . the 
uallery admires Mr Gladstone, and the stalls feel that his peculiar 
type of Retrogressivism . is a Strong entrenchment of their 
privileges. Even when he takes to roguish comedy . . . we all roar 
> with laughter and applaud the cunning of the Old Parliamentary 
Hand, just as we applaud Maurcl when he sings “la ci darem la 
955 mano.” 

2. “ The Religion of the Pianoforte,” Fortnighily LIV, 


eto § February 1894, 254/66. This is a wonderful piece, both for its 


> an F ceneral autobiographical interest and for the very full account of 
maf his playgoing experience with Shakespeare, with opera, and with 
self, } tbsen. | drew upon it extensively for my monographs: “GBS, 
phy, f Music, and Shakespearian Blank Verse” and “GBS on Shakes- 
de- J pearian Production.” Its general point is summed up toward the 


tot f end: “however diligently you may read your Shakespeare or 
icles F your Ibsen, you must date your full acquaintance with any work 
here § of theirs from the time when you see it fully performed on the 
din stage as they meant you to.” 

Ot 3. “ A Dramatic Realist to his Critics,” The New Review 
‘om- § XI, July 1894, 56/73. Upon Arms and the Man, and very im- ° 
irely J portant for an understanding of that play and of much of Shaw's 
ago, F veneral dramatic practice. Referred to at great length in my essay, 
estl- Arma virumque’ Shaw did not sing.” and otherwise, to my 
) be: fF knowledge, only briefly by William Irvine, The Universe of GBS, 
vian § where che title is misquoted 
S$ on i. Here I become arbitrary, for I now list Shaw's preface to 
uely } The Theatrical “World” of 1894, London, 1895, by William 
umes # Archer, pp. xi-xxx, because it has long been out of print and | 


ther F have never seen it listed in booksellers’ catalogues, despite my 
enormous passion for these temptations to extravagance. But very 
dF important for its comments upon stage conditions in the 90's, 
) €X Fond upon the difficulty of introducing Ibsen to the London stage. 


OLB Some reference is made to it in my monograph, “ Shaw's Criticism 
f Ibsen: a Reconsideration.” 

5. In Ashley Dukes: “A Doll's House and the Open 
Lill} Door, with Two Letters from George Bernard Shaw,” Theatre 
UOT rts Monthly XM, January 1928, 33/38; reprinted in Theatre 
t 10 Arts Anthology, New York 1950, pp. 265/77. Very important 
form F iccter to Janet Achurch on “ How to Lecture on Ibsen,” April 
| the 1895. Referred to in my last cited monograph. 

al 6. Shaw's contribution to a symposium on “ The Problem 
ubli § Play,” The Humanitarian, May 1895. This | have unhappily never 
1 an F been able to locate. My most extensive notes on it | copied from 
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Eric Bentley's invaluable book on Shaw, where extracts will be 
found on pp. 94/95 (English edition, p. 118). These I think very 
provocative. If anyone can find a copy for me, or copy out the 
whole for me, I will gladly reimburse him, as I need it for a 
forthcoming monograph on Shaw's general dramatic theory, 
practice, and technique. 

7. “ The Censorship of the Stage in England,” North 
American Review CLXIX, August 1899, 251/262. Nothing very 
new or unexpected for those who know Shaw's general thoughts 
upon oe béte noire, here summed up on p. 261 : “ Desiring to 
give a judicial air to this article, | have racked my brains and 
searched my pretty exhaustive experience as a critic of the theatre 
to find a single item to the credit of the Censorship's account in 
the books of the Recording Angel. I find none.” But however 
familiar its ideas to good Shavians, the article should be included 
if such a volume as | am contemplating ever becomes a reality. 

8. In Dukes, /oc. cét., letter to Janet Achurch: “ On Being a 
Lady in High Comedy,” Christmas Day 1900. Janet played Lady 
Cicely in the Stage Society's original performance of Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, and this absolutely invaluable item is 
Shaw's criticism of her work. 

(To be continued) 


\Ed. note: Extracts from Shaw's writings — by courtesy of the 
Public Trustee and the Society of Authors). 


An Appendix 

Fellow-member Mr W. Rainey of Belfast has provided a 
useful appendix to Professor West's “Open Letter” in this issue 
by informing us that Shaw's essay On Going to Church is to be 
found in The Holiday Book, edited by John Singer and contain- 
ing stories, essays, ballads, poems, and pictures. Published in 1946, 
« few copies are still available from the publishers, Messrs W 
McLellan & Co., Led., 240 Hope Street, Glasgow, C2 (or through 
a bookseller or this Society) at one guinea, plus postage. In 
Volume 1 of Anthony Weymouth's Journal of the War Years 
(1939-1945) and One Y ear Later (Littlebury & Co.) is to be found, 
on pages 260/64, Shaw's banned “broadcast” of June 1940: 
“The Unavoidable Subject.” Any good public library will obtain 
on loan this volume. And Shaw's actual broadcast on “ Freedom” 
is still obtainable in a volume under the same title (published 
1936 by Messrs Allen & Unwin at 4s. 6d.), at the end of a series 
of broadcasts made by a list of eminent men, who also include 
G. K. Chesterton. 
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CRITICS’ DILEMMA ? 


In our last issue we called Saint Joan “The Play of the 
Moment.” (A non-Shavian paper more Shavianly called it “ The 
Play of the Century!”). This time it has been the turn of The 
Doctor's Dilemma. 

What is the doctor's dilemma? Professor Eric Bentley, in 
his talk to the New York Regional Group in January, questioned 
{ it is the choice the doctor has to make between saving the life 
of a mediocre good man and that of a great but not good artist 
(though it is by no means clear that the artist és great), or if it is 
whether to kill in order to marry the widow, or if it is whether 
« kill in order to preserve a beautiful image. In an article in 
Partisan Review, Mary McCarthy decides it to be: “Which is 
worth more to humanity,” the life “of the gifted artist, who is 
iso a bad man, dishonest, sponging, fickle, or that of the plain 
man, who is good, hard-working, and selfless?” But she sees it 
also as a patient's dilemma: “which would you rather have kill 
you, the } se who does it on purpose or the one who does not 
know any better?” In a notable essay, “ A Shavian Tragedy: The - 
Doctor's Dilemma,” Professor }. Percy Smith finds it “ not merely 
1 medical dilemma,” but an expression “ of the universal problem 
of every man’s inability in the long run to assess the values and 
potentialities of other men's lives, and the fact that when one is 
forced to do so he is bound to be affected by extraneous con- 
siderations.” 

Professor Bentley began by saying that he had chosen that 
evening to speak rather of the limitations of Shaw as a play- 
wright: The Doctor's Dilemma, though distinctly Shavian, being 
jidged by Shaw's own highest standards by no means a master- 
piece—as Pygmalion and Man and Superman, for example, were 
masterpieces. After all, it is the Shavians who have studied him 
with affection who are most qualified to discuss his limitations. 
Eight years ago, when he had written his book on Shaw “ for the 
defence,” GBS was not nearly so popular as he has since become 
and attacks upon him were then continuous and considerable. 
Shaw's prestige in the United States is now such that there is even 
« danger of going to the other extreme—what once (at the be- 
winning of the century) was shocking has now become edifying 
and almost ecclesiastic! In fact, there is actually a danger of idol- 
ization of Shaw in some quarters [Ed. mote: Not at present 
noticeable in England!}, and producers, realizing that the in- 
tellectual and reformist content of the plays is now accepted, seck 
* gimmicks" in presentation. Nevertheless, a playwright is lucky 
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to bring forth even one or two genuine masterpieces, and a study 
of Shaw's limitations (like that of Shakespeare's) should be inter- 
esting and significant. For nearly an hour Professor Bentley went 
on to analyze the play and its derivations, commending especially 
the brilliance of the opening scene and the great dramaturgy 
(unequalled in seennedin drama) of Act IV. Speaking from his 
own very wide experience as a theatrical producer of the technical 
problem of too many laughs, too many climaxes, Professor 
Bentley though that Shaw's great aptitude for immediate theatri- 
cal effect sometimes confused his meaning. This had happened in 
The Doctor's Dilemma. There is also ambiguity in this play in 
the character of Dubedat, who is presented “ without complete 
luminousness.” (A long and interesting letter on the acting of 
the play is to be found in the Memoirs of Lillah McCarthy). Yet, 
if by the highest critical standards the play must be accounted a 
failure, like Timon of Athens it is a great failure. 

Eric Bentley, in his talk, emphasized the element of Wagner- 
ian parody in the Credo of Dubedat, and Mary McCarthy in her 
article, “ Shaw at the Phoenix” (Partisan Review, vol. XXII, no 
2, Spring 1955, pp. 252-259), does well to remind us: “ The 
religion of art was not sympathetic to Shaw. And Dubedat is 
amusing himself, even on his deathbed. When he recites his 
artist's creed, he is mocking the moralists grouped around him ; 
it is partly exaltation and partly naughtiness and teasing. Dubedat 
is not the hero; there is no hero.” Miss McCarthy finds Shaw's 
greatest limitation to be “that he regarded himself as a com- 
pletely rational man—indeed, often, as the only rational man in a 
world of fools and lunatics,” and she finds a Shavian tragedy in 
the resultant isolation of this “ generous man, chivalrous, quick 
with sympathy and the kind of understanding known as femin- 
ine.” She concludes: “There is something about Shaw that 
compels one's admiration and at the same time elicits pity . . . His 
own mystifications misled him. He took his intelligence and 
common sense for genius, even while he knew better ; indeed, he 
depreciated genius when he discovered he had what passed for it. 
‘Is this all?’ he appears to say to himself in bewilderment, like 
Jennifer at the death of Dubedat. ‘ Is this all there is to it? *.” Miss 
McCarthy also makes her “ Theater Chronicle” an occasion to 
deplore the “ curious, petrified way” in which so many modern 
young and serious actors in the commercial theatre have of non- 
acting Shaw and other playwrights, almost as if they disliked 
acting and there was a conspiracy among them, not unlike the 
medical conspiracy in this play—and Shaw, of course, demands 
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great acting. 

Mary McCarthy betrays the anxious sorrow one satirist often 
fcels for another. Professor J. Percy Smith finds nothing in Shaw's 
buoyant irony to feel sorry about. His essay, “A Shavian 
Tragedy: The Doctor's Dilemma,” appears in The Image of the 
Work: essays in criticism, by B. H. Lehman and others (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955; paper-bound at $2.50), and it 
should be read in full. While admitting certain limitations in the 
play, he maintains that Shaw was not without tragic vision, and 
that his evolutionary faith working upon this tragic vision creates 
« Shavian irony of peculiar buoyancy and pres complexity. “ It 
is not flippancy, as the critics claimed, that made the scene of 
Dubedat's death untragical. It was integrity. Shaw would no 
longer—as he once or twice had done—be untrue artistically co 
his convictions ; and one of these was that ic is life, not death, 
wpon which we must focus our minds.” Shaw was breaking new 
ground. “In any event, he would rebel against the tendency to 
low tragedy of circumstance or of human limitation to possess 


our minds. For when the whirlpool in pure force has become the * 


whirlpool in pure intelligence, there will be no possibility of the 
kind of tragedy that The Doctor's Dilemma represents.” 


Scraps New Books for Shavians 

Henri Bergson's Creative Evolution in the authorized trans- 
lation of Arthur Mitchell, has been reprinted by Macmillan 
(1954), and his The Two Sources of Morality and Religion is now 
available in the Doubleday Anchor Books. Mrs Margaret Knight's 
Morals Without Religion and Other Essays has been published 
by Messrs Dobson at 6s. Three recent and important books about 
two characters “adopted” by Shaw are: Saint Joan, by Lucien 
Fabre (Odhams, 18s), The Retrial of Joan of Arc, by Régine 
Pernoud (Methuen, 16s), and The Memoirs of Catherine the 
Great (Hamish Hamilton, 25s). Other books of interest to 
Shavians are: Almwroth Wright: Provocative Doctor and 
l'hinker, by Leonard Colebrook (Heinemann, 21s), William Poél 
ind the Elizabethan Revival, by Robert Speaight (Heinemann, 
for the Society for Theatre Research, 1954), Dr A. T. Rubinstein's 
lhe Great Tradition in English Literature from Shakespeare to 
Shaw (New York: Citadel Press ; London: Arco, 30s), and Apes, 
Angels, and Victorians, the joint biography of Charles Darwin 
ind Thomas Henry Huxley, by William Irvine (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 21s). French readers should look out for La Haine des 
Mosques: Montherlant, Camus, Shaw, by H. Perruchot. 
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ERIC BENTLEY 


Eric Bentley, recently hailed by Perspectives (No. 11) as a 
critic “ of rank and distinction,” his book on Shaw being “ analy- 
tical criticism at its most brilliant" (we ourselves have been saying 
much the same thing for the past seven years!), and by The 
Spectator dramatic critic as having “ some claims to be considered 
as the best critic at present writing on the theatre in the English 
language,” has been more than usually prolific and industrious of 
late. Apart from teaching at Columbia and actually directing in 
the theatre at several places in and around New York, he has 
followed up his In Search of the Theatre (which, says Mr Kenneth 
Tynan in The Observer, © combines theoretical knowledge and 
practical fervor in a way unknown to modern English criticism’ 
and his The Dramatic Event (New York: Horizon Press, 1954), 
with the third volume of his admirable anthologies of T/« 
Modern Theatre (95¢ each) in the Doubleday Anchor Books 
series, this one containing Gogol’s Gamblers, An ltalian Strau 
Hat, Conrad's One Day More, Giraudoux’s Judith, and Anouilh’s 
Thieves’ Carnival—a unique and exciting selection. Most wel 
come of all to us comes, also as an Anchor Book and noteworthy 
even in that noteworthy series, Shaw on Music, Eric Bentley's 
selection from the Music Criticism, which he has neatly classified 
into three main sections: “The Point of View,” “The Main 
Tradition,” and “ Musical Questions.” This, as is to be expected 
from Bentley, is a lively, well chosen, and invigorating selection, 
and will put fresh life into its readers, Shavian and non-Shavian, 
whether literary-minded, musical-minded, or not particularly 
either. It contains what must be some of the happiest writing ever 
assembled: Shaw enthusing about The Messiah, declaring himself 
a republican (who could not understand “how any person with 
an adequate sense of humor can consent to have a crown stuck 
on his head at this time of day”), being very generous (for a 
Puritan) to Yvette Guilbert, very unkind to Dr Parry, bewailing 
the “superb screaming power” of a soprano, or describing the 
professional singing world as “a huge casual ward of vagabonds 
and humbugs.” Evident on every page is the Shaw who wrote 
“When my critical mood is at its height, personal feeling is not 
the word: it is passion: the passion for artistic perfection—for 
the noblest beauty of sound, sight, and action—that rages in 
me.” One happy result of such rages was not only the evident 
self-exhilaration of the writer then, but the exhilaration of the 
reader still today. Much, much better than champagne .. . 
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SCRAPS AND SHAVINGS 


We are threatened with a musical version of Pygmalion. 
Some small comfort is offered by the fact that the composer will 
be Frederick Loewe who, also with Alan Jay Lerner as lyricist, 
wrote the music for Brigadoon and Paint Y our Wagon. 


Those who have read with interest our Shavian Tract No. 3 
( Shaw on Censorship"), which is proving something of a “ best- 
seller” and had a column devoted to it in The Bookseller of 
March 12th, should try to get hold of Lord Samuel's Memoirs 
(Cresset Press, 1945) and the chapter in which he writes of Shaw 
and the Censorship Committee. 


The Summer 1954 number of the Mark Twain Journal was 
devoted almost entirely to Bernard Shaw. 


You Never Can Tell was televised in April in a production 
by the Birmingham Repertory Company. 


Congratulations to Dr Archibald Henderson, still busily 
preparing his Shaw Centennial Edition, upon his recognition by 
the U.S. Senate, after the distribution in May of his historical 
essays, Cradle of Liberty, concerning the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. 


In The Observer of July 10th, V. Sackville-West, herself the 
author of a book on Saint Joan, wrote: “ Plays about Saint Joan 
continue to catch the popular imagination, ever since the deplor- 
ably vulgar example set by Bernard Shaw.” 


John Gassner, whose book The Theatre in Our Times 
(New York: Crown Publishers, 1954) must be one of the 
most lucidly readable, interesting, and worthwhile books on 
the modern drama, is a doughty champion of GBS, and his book, 
whose index contains almost a whole column devoted to Shaw, 
has several chapters either directly or yp ype | concerning him. 
We wholeheartedly recommend it to all good Shavians (whose 
concern with the theatre is, like the author's, necessarily a wide 
one), and would remind those in England that, even if they cannot 
rise to American book prices, the excellent American Library in 
London will gladly lend such books free of charge, without for- 
mality, and even post free one way—if they don’t all ask for the 
same book at once! 
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WINIFRED HOLTBY 


A CONCISE AND SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
TOGETHER WITH 
SOME LETTERS 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
GEOFFREY HANDLEY-1AYLOR 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 
VERA BRITTAIN 
uho will also take the chair for the Editor when be speaks 
to The Shaw Society, April 27th, 1956, on " Shaw, Holtby, 


and Peminism") 


The entire proceeds of this publication, which commemo- 
rates the twenticth anniversary of the death of Winifred 
Holtby (1898-1935), novelist and social reformer, will be 
devoted to the WINIFRED HOLTBY MEMORIAL FUND. The 
edition is limited to 1,000 copies, and subscription (and 
Shaw Society) copies will be signed by Vera Brittain. The 
special subscription price is available to Shaw Society 
members in England ordering at once through their General 
Secretary. 


met (USA: $3) 


About 96 pages, Demy 8vo., full cloth-gilt 
Two-colour Title Page and nine Art Plates in sepia. 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD., PUBLISHERS, 
32 Brooke Street, London, E.C.1 


The photo opposite, which appears by arrangement with Fox Photos, 1s 
of GBS talking to Winifred Holtby on the veranda of their hotel at ~“ 
Malvern, and was taken on Shaw's birthday in 1935. The Viscountess 

Rhondda, seated, was also staying at the same hotel. 
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THE SHAW SOCIETY 
1) STEEPLESTONE CLOSE, LONDON, N.18 
Provident: ESME PERCY 


Vice Presidents: 


Jacques Barzun, Eric Bentley, Sir Lewis Casson, Harriet Cohen, 
Constance Cummings, John Gassner, David Hardman, Archibald 
Henderson, Hubert Humphreys, Dan Laurence, Benn Levy, 
Kingsley Martin, John Parker, Ellen Pollock, D. N. Pritt, 
Sagittarius,’ Dame Sybil Thorndike, Siegfried Trebitsch. 


Hon. General Secretary and Treasurer: ERIC J, BATSON 


Chis is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose recogniced by 
yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you am 
thrown on the scrap heap; the heing a force of Nature instead of @ 
lereristh seltsh little clod of ailments and grievances complaining that 

the world will not devote itself to making you happy. 


THE SHAW SOCIETY 
its OBJECTS AND MEMBERSHIP TERMS 
You must always let yourself think about everything. And 
you mut think about everything as it is, not as it ts talked 
dhout We should never accept anything reverently until 
we hare ashed it a great many very searching questions. 


The Shaw Society, founded on July 26th, 1941, by Dr FL E 
Loewenstein, exists to promote a wider and clearer understanding 
of Bernard Shaw's life and work, and to provide “a rallying 
point for the co-operation and education of kindred spirits and a 
forum tor their irreconcilable controversies, Full membership 
costs 15s, ($2) yearly, and includes the regular receipt of The 
Shavian and tree admission at most meetings. Student member- 
ship at half this price is available to those under 22 giving their 
date of birth. Associate membership, which includes The Sharian 
but not free admission, costs 10s, 6d. ($1.50) yearly. American 
subscriptions may be sent in currency, by personal cheque (to 
which, however, a few cents should be added for bank clearance), 
or by money order. Other overseas applicants should consult a 
bank, post office, or journal agency. Donations towards a special 
fund for the enlargement and improvement of the Society's journal 
are gratefully welcome at any time. All applications and enquir- 
ies should be addressed to the General Secretary at 45 Steeplestone 
Close, London, N.18. You may become a Life Member for 15 
guineas ($45) 


Printed by Staddons at 12 Bute Street, Luton 
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